THE MAGNATES

in face of small difficulties which merely went to prove that he took
life seriously; she loved even his occasional bad manners, a certain
casualness in speech and gesture, that she smilingly accepted as proof
of his wholly masculine temperament.

She was sorry that Frangois had already become a business man; she
came from a class of society where the possession of great wealth did
not seem to require so much concentration.

Having received his appointment of managing director of the sugar-,
refineries of Sonchelles, Frangois had immediately got down to his
job. He travelled ceaselessly between Paris and the Pas-de-Galais, inter-
viewing engineers and architects, organizing the drawing-up of plans
for new buildings, ordering new machinery from America, and study-
ing the history of the production of beet-sugar from the middle of
the preceding century. At the same time he had set the financial
journalists going and thought himself extremely clever to have suc-
ceeded in raising the value of the Sonchelles shares by several points
on the Bourse. Never had the refineries possessed so enterprising a
director.

"I'm building baths and a football-ground for the workers," Frangois
told Jacqueline. "They like me a lot, you know. I'd like to show you
round, darling. I held a meeting of all the workers the other day; I
talked to them ..."

Jacqueline was used to hearing these continual "I... I said ... I
intend...", but she realized that the journey to Scotland, which was
planned for the summer, was becoming more uncertain every day, and
that she would undoubtedly end up at Deauville with the children be-
cause it would be more convenient for Frangois. She consoled herself
with the fact that he seemed happy. She was only afraid he might over-
tire himself. Their rooms were adjoining, and the communicating door
was always left open. Frangois sometimes got up in the middle of the
night to make a note of some idea. Then he would whisper: "Are you
asleep?"

If Jacqueline answered, he came to her to tell her about his latest
brainwave. He always needed to clarify his thought in speech.

He was going to set up a vertical trust, buy a paper-mill for his
packing, acquire his own printing-press, bring out his own weekly
paper, and stand for election with a whole series of social reforms. His
blue cardboard files seemed to be overflowing with enough plans to
fill the lives of four ordinary men, and from time to time the thought
occurred to him: "I'm one of the leading men of my generation."

At every new initiative of his son's concerning the refineries, Noel
Schoudler said: "You've got a free hand, a free hand. I've absolute
confidence in you.'*

^And he was partly sincere: industrial technique held no interest for
him. He liked to fight his battles on the financial plane. Nevertheless,
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